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Editorial. 


861 +63 == 924. 

OnE Massachusetts lady has sent 
Unity twenty-two new subscribers 
since we invited the “ push.” 


“For other things | make poetry of 
them; but the moral sentiment makes 
poetry of me,” says Emerson in his es- 
say on Swedenborg. 


WHEN a friend said to Talleyrand, 
“T do not know why I have the repu- 
tation of being wicked, I was never 
guilty of but one wicked act in my life,” 
that astute philosopher made a wise and 
far-seeing reply in the question: “And 
when will that end?” 


A CORRESPONDENT. forwards to this 
office the subscription of an Episco- 
palian minister in the south, with which 
he wants UNiTy sent to some one to 
whom it will do good. He adds: 
“ Though an Episcopalian, no one 
thinks differences of creeds of less con- 
_gequence, as we are all pretty well 
agreed as to what makes a good life.” 
Our correspondent adds: “ This act is 
too lovely to be hid away in my heart, 
so I bring it to you that others may 
feel the touch of his spirit.” 


A DISCUSSION is going on among our 
Universalist friends in Zhe Gospel 
Banner and Family Visttant, concern- 
ing the relation of a belief in the New 
Testament miracles to sound Univers- 
alism. One writer, while not denying 
the possibility of the miracles, will not 
admit belief in them to be essential to 
Christian life, character, or even as 


proofs of the authenticity of Scripture. 
He fortifies his position with an inter- 
esting extract from Luther— The 
miracles which Christ wrought on the 
body are small and childish compared 
with the high and true miracles which 
he constantly performs in the Christian 
world. Miracles were merely signs 
for the ignorant, unbelieving crowd.” 


THE San Francisco Chronicle thinks 
that despite its peculiar and even ludi- 
crous methods, the Salvation Army has 
done more good than harm, and calls 
attention to the results of its work in the 
east end of London, where a marked 
decrease in crime, and more especially 
in wife-beating—a kind of brutality this 
country is happily deficient in—is to be 
noticed since the advent of this strange 
body of Christian workers. 


SCARCELY one of our exchanges fails 
to offer some passing word of praise and 
appreciation of the work of the recently 
deceased editor of Harger’s Bazaar, 
Mary L. Booth. All praise alike her 
strong, womanly character,her sincerity, 
and the conscientious fidelity, united with 
unusual mental attainments, which 
marked every feature of her profes- 
sional labors, and won the warm respect 
and esteem of all who knew her. The 
weekly reunions of her friends at her 
home afforded a meeting place for some 
of the choicest and most gifted minds 
of the day, and are second in interest, and 
the good influences extending therefrom, 
only to the memorable Sunday evenings 
of the poet-sisters, Alice and Phoebe 
Cary. 


PuiILLips Brooks’s definition of a 
sermon—“The Truth through Person- 
ality.” Martineau’s definition, ‘*Preach- 
ng is essentially a lyric éxpression of 
ithe soul from a representative of the 
human heart in its divine relations.” 
Ames’s word: ‘ Woe to the preacher 
who merely attaches the people to him- 
self, and not also tothe truth and tothe 
kingdom of righteousness! The best 
result of preaching is that it creates a 
hunger for something better than any 
preacher can give. No wonder if the 
sermon is partly disappointing, as if 


some higher truth were left unsaid. 


Who can speak the unspeakable, or un- 
veil the Invisible ? All the more fit- 
ting it is that the imperfect messenger 
of truth should be humble, and not 
make of himself an obstructor of the 
light he ought to transmit.” 


FRIENDLY discussion on that book 
of the hour, Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monwealth,” continues to find a place 
in the columns of our different ex- 
changes. Rev. Edward Eggleston 
contributes a short commendatory no- 
tice of the work to the March number 
of Zhe Century,in which he repeats 
the opinion that has been many times 


expressed, viz.: that of the hundreds 


of books written about America, this 
and De Tocqueville’s work constitute 
the two “real books.” He pronounces 
it “a careful and prepared study of 
American institutions by a great consti- 
tutional lawyer,” and adds that the ef- 
fect produced by Prof. Bryce’s frank 
criticisms of the defects of our govern- 
mental and social system, as compared 


with the irritated feeling aroused by the 


printed opinions of Matthew Arnold, 
is due entirely to the manner and style 
of the two writers, “a certain tact and 


intellectual good breeding in Prof. 


Bryce which allays beforehand any ex- 
ageration of national vanity.” Mr. John 
W. Chadwick contributes. an article 
on the same subject to the last number 
of the Unitarian Review, commending 


when they say that the problem is sim- 


the spirit of perfect candor. with which 
the book is written, pronouncing it 
“a great and noble work,” which 
troubles the reviewer with an embar- 
rassment of riches, and affirming that 
every American citizen owes Mr. Bryce 
a debt of gratitude which only a loftier 
patriotism and a more conscientious 
citizenship can ever fully pay.” 


A. CORRESPONDENT from the east 
writes: “ Three out of the five who 
subscribed for UNiry at my request 
two years ago have stopped taking the 
paper. ‘This is discouraging to me. 
Is it not to your” We answer, no! 
If it was, we would have stopped pub- 
lishing UNiry a good many years 
ago. We are well aware that there 
are lots of people who do not care for 
Unity, and we rejoice to know that 
there are a few who do care for 
Unity very much, and these perhaps 
like it- best for what it tries to do 
rather than for what it is. UNrTy is 
necessarily largely a monotone. It has 
no time or scope to interpret many 
issues. It is so much engrossed in the 
interests of a cause that it can scarcely 
be entertaining. We believe the world 
is to be enobled through religion; 
science to be glorified by devoutness; 
that free thought can be wedded with 
piety, and that all these are to bloom 
into churches, sacred organizations for 
human helpfulness. God helping us, 
we mean to make it uncomfortable to 
all those who are not willing to think 
upon the problems of religion, or who, 
having thought, have not the courage 
to stand by and declare the results. 
Unity bases its hope for the future 
upon those who will love it for what it 
aims at rather than its meager and 
oftentimes shabby attainments. 


“ What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me. 


“ All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled 
the man’s amount. 


“ All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped.” 


THE PRIME EMPHASIS. 


‘Last week we received a_ letter 
from a woman chastising us for what 
seemed to her a lack of interest in the 
great industrial questions of the day, 
Her disappointment amounted almost 
to indignation, because UNITy does not 
recognize in Henry George “one of 
God’s new Messiahs.” Perhaps. this 
sister is right in putting the prime em- 
phasis upon this problem. Perhaps 
Henry George is right in his theory of 
taxation. Surely we have no desire to 
disprove a position which we do not 
understand sufficiently well, either to 
prove ordisprove. Certainly our sym- 
pathies are with his humanitarian aim 
and his democratic purposes. “A scheme 
so simple,” says the sister, “they call it 
the ‘ sizgle tax system.’”” We confess to 
a distrust of simple panaceas for the ills 
of life. It is not God’s method. Civili- 
zation is not simple. A simple govern- 
ment is a barbarous government. If 
you want to avoid complexity, go live 
in a tent, or, to simplify it still further, 
seek a cave or a hollow log, where 
once our fore-elders dwelt. We be- 
lieve in Henry George, Bellamy, and 
their associates, while they teach us the 
inequalities, the atrocities, the dis- 
honesties of things as they are, but 


ple, that the way out of it is easy, that. 


we can vote ourselves into equality, | 


chinery or physical prosperity. 


sanity or sobriety, we distrust them. 


Selfishness can not be legislated out of 
the world. Were Bellamy’s bewitch- 
ing scheme in *“ Looking Backward” 
realized to-day,to-morrow would precip- 
itate defeat and disappointment such as 
came uponthe smaller schemes of * New 
Harmony,” “ Brook Farm,” and similar 
attempts to force that heaven by outside 
contrivance, which comes only through 
inside grace and spiritual force. There 
is ever a danger of magnifying the re- 
demptive power of external contrivances, 
Evolution works from within and upon 
the individual. There must first be 
conscious effort at self-control and 
direction on the part of the individual 
long before it becomes an unconscious 
necessity to the species or -the family. 
Even digestion at first required great 
attention on the part of the individual, 
and so we are distrustful of these prom- 
ises to save society by legislative’ ma- 
A It is 
the old dream, so bewitching, but so 
disappointing, of a “ holy city ” coming 
down out of heaven, i. e., made from 
the outside, rather than a city coming 
up out of the human heart through 
inward toil. We read with bated breath 
the glowing prophecies of Henry 
George and Bellamy. We admire the 
splendid inclusiveness of their schemes, 
and love their enthusiasm for humanity. 
So far as we can see, much of their logic 
is unanswerable. We read prophecy 
in their protests, and still we prefer to 
stick to our preaching rather than to’ 
give our time and energy in trying to 
reconstruct the body politic, to save 
communities in the aggregate and to 
handle human souls in bundles. We 
return from the consideration of such 
schemes gladly to the emphasizing of 
individual responsibility, to the attempt | 
at enlarging here and there a life, 
at touching now and then a solitary 
soul with a thirst for purity and a dis- 
interested desire for usefulness. We 
prefer a nineteenth century washer- 
woman, who, in spite of “crushing mon- 
opolies,” keeps her children clean, her 
heart sweet and tender, to the twentieth 
century Dr. Leete, in “ Looking Back- 


ward,” who complacently discusses his 


advanced civilization over his wine and 
with a lighted cigar, because no “ nation- 
alization of labor”? will make the one 
any the less a tempter or the other any 
the less coarse or stupifying. The work- 
man may not have wages enough, but 
he is a fool who strikes for more who 
already. spends from twenty to fifty 
per cent. of his present earnings in the 
saloons and their degrading accompani- 
ments of gaming and _licentiousness. 
Far too much of human life is spent in 
physical drudgery, but woe to him who 
shortens his daily toil by an hour that 
he may spend it in vulgar loafing. 
With Bellamy, we want to break the 
monopoly of selfishness, but we would 
do so by increasing the combinations of 
love, swallowing up the co-operations 
of greed by the co-operations of grace. 
So we fall back from this call to war, 
and find our more fundamental com- 
mission in the words-of Mrs. Brown- 
ing :— 
| “Tt takes a soul 

To move a body—it takes a high souled man, 
To move the masses—even to a cleaner stye;_ 


It takes the ideal to blow an inch inside 
The dust of the actual.” 


We must— 


§. “ Raise men’s bodies still by raising souls.” 
We must have— : 


“ Less mapping out of masses to be saved, 
By nations or by sexes. 
The Christ himself had been no law-giver, 


‘Unless he had given the life too with the law.” 
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RITUALISM AND OONFORMITY. 
I.° 

The event of a Lord Bishop of the 
established Church of England being 
brought to trial before the court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth 
Palace, which has recently taken place, 
is One to attract the notice of all the 
sects in Christendom. It has not hap- 
pened for two hundred years. And, 
if it had, there is no time in that period 
when it would have had quite the sig- 
nificance which it now has. Hitherto 
church trials have usually involved the 
orthodoxy of the Christian profession,— 
the soundness of the theology of the 
accused. The present and future church 
trials are likely to turn upon the ethics 
of the profession,—not on the ethics 
of the private life (for the present 
offender has an exemplary character), 
but on the ethics of public acts, judged 
by the requirements of the confession 
of faith or of ordination vows. 

In fact the religious movement of 
our times, its broadening thought, 1s 
giving rise to a catalogue of new crimes; 
is involving society, especially that por- 
tion of it connected with the churches, 
in some of the most delicate and difficult 
moral questions which men have ever 
been called on to solve. 

Ten charges of violation of ecclesias- 
tical laws in regard to matters of ritual, 
are brought against the present Bishop 
of Lincoln. Within two years this 
high official of the church has used 
lighted candles on the communion table 
which were not needed for light; he has 
mixed water with the wine which he 
gave tothe communicants; he has stood 
with his back to the people when 
breaking the bread and taking the cup; 
he has permitted the “Agnus Dei” to 
be sung before the distribution of the 
elements; with hands elevated, and con- 
spicuousiy, he made the sign of the cross, 
while pronouncing the absolution and 
the benediction; immediately after the 
service, but as part of the ceremony, he 


and chalice, and drunk it in the face of 
the congregation; he has stood on the 
west side of the holy table instead of on 
the side north of it; he has stood with his 
back to the people while reading the 
prayer of consecration; and while break- 
ing the bread and taking the cup, was 
between the holy table and the congre- 
gation, so that the communicants could 
not see these acts. These, and such as 
these, are the charges which have led 
to prosecution, likely in its result 
to affect the whole future of one of the 
largest and most venerable bodies of 
Christendom. 

To the outside world, and _ particu- 
larly to the unbelieving world, probably 
nothing could seem more ridiculous and 

childish than that a great and dignified. 
religious order should be drawn into a 
controversy and litigation over these 
things. The irreligious measure all 
these matters by a standard of utility or 
fitness that has nothing in common with 
the traditions of the church. What 
can these forms signify, one way or the 
other, they would say, but to show the 
small and contemptible things over whch 
an old wealthy ecclesiastical establish- 
ment busies itself, or the utter insignifi- 
cance of religion to any living human in- 
terest? But even to the masses within 
the church, the spectacle of this conten- 
tion is not edifying. Many are scandal- 
ized by it, and their faith in organized 
Christianity is weakened. 

Nevertheless, it is a very far-reaching 
issue. Its roots and causes lie much 
lower than the peculiar forms either 
rightly or wrongly introduced into the 

ritual. These acts, branded as viola- 
tions of ecclesiastical law, are but the 
superficial symptoms of sweeping ten- 
dencies and of deep designs. They are 
prophetic of great and radical changes 
which some men favor and others dep- 
recate and deplore. Already the terms 
“tolerance” and “ persecution” are in 
vogue to rebuke or conjure with on 
both sides. 

And we can see in this case, in the 

Church of England, a type of that un- 
rest and difference which cleaves every 


transformation of the nature of the 


spite of decrees of synod and council, 
spite of rubrics and canons ecclesiastical, 
the peace and unity of no church under 
authority is maintained. In all there 
are two tendencies—two wings. And 
instead of accepting this condition of 
things, instead of accommodating them- 
selves to this natural and inevitable re- 
sult, instead of seeing in opposing 
wings the rudiments of cooperating 
hands, they set about the dismal and 
hopeless task of annihilating one or the 
othertendency. The progressive party 
shows disrespect for the traditions and 
customs of the conservatives; the con- 
servative party tries to read or starve 
the radicals out. And so instead of 
seeking to do justice to each other, and 
of finding or making place for all de- 
vout and earnest men, the opposing 
factions do their utmost to limit the use- 
fulness of the organization, wasting their 
powers, their temperand their oppor- 
tunity, by warring with each other. 
The church suffers by the more literal 
and mindless and mechanical methods 
of the conservative on the one hand, 
and by the more negative and destruc- 
tive spirit of the progressive on the 
other. Both are perhaps equally liable 
to become intolerant and bigoted. 

Of course the condition of affairs is 
aggravated when the two tendencies 
are active, and at the same time there 
is a written creed as at Andover, or a 
body of doctrine and discipline as in the’ 
Church of England, to which reference 
can be made as to an authority. The 


creed by pouring into its ancient phrases 
the wine of modern scientific thought; 
or the transgression of the rubric or 
modification of the ritual by reviving 
the forms of medizval or primitive 
usage, cannot fail to excite criticism, 
where there is a fixed statute interpre- 
tation and standard, to which the church 
is committed, or to which a man _ has 
committed himself by his communion 
or ordination vows. The duties and 
offices of a bishop in the Episcopal 
church are clearly prescribed by law. 
Referring to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the London Z7imes says: “The points 
in which his practice is alleged to have 
been illegal were many, if not all of 
them, judicially determined before he 
became a bishop, by courts at least 
prima facie entitled to his respect. If 
he could not conscientiously accept the 
decisions of the court, how could he 
conscientiously accept the QUEEN’s 
nomination to a bishopric? It is hard 
to understand the refinements of a con- 
science which accepts the one and re- 
jects the other.” 


But practically any variation from 
the authorized custom and ceremonials 
works a hardship; for then, as ema- 
nating from a bishop, it takes on the 
nature of authority for all under him. 
“The grave amen (writes a correspond- 
ent of the 7zmes) of an Episcopal in- 
fraction of the law is, that if unrebuked, 
his authority will be quoted by hun- 
dreds of aggressive curates, only too 
eager to intrude their whims upon 
silent but angry parishioners.” “‘Rit- 
ualism’ (to quote further) as understood 
and practiced now-a-days, is a badge of 
party, and is therefore offensive to those 
who entertain opinions contrary to those 
of that party. In its latest development, 
it gathers round the chief rite of Chris- 
tian worship and communion. It affects 
to supplement the deficiencies and cor- 
rect the teaching of the simple and un- 
adorned service which has satisfied the 
want of Christians for many genera- 
tions. It produces forms which it calls 
primitive and Catholic, and which may 
be so for anything I know to the con- 
trary, but which are not warranted by 
the Book of Common Prayer, It never 
speaks of the Lord’s Table, but always 
of the ‘altar’, though the former is al- 


latter never. And, to give greater em- 
phasis to this change of name, it trans- 
forms the table into an altar, as far as 


opportunity of doing so. If it cannot 
tamper with the arrangement in the 
old parish churches in this way, it has 


sect in modern times, Spite of creeds 


free scope in the new ones; and, with 


ways used in the Prayer Book, the 


appearance goes, wherever it has the 


the help of a sympathizing architect, it 
contrives toerect a structure as like an 
altar and as littlelike a table as possible. 
The latest fashion is to abolish Com- 
munion rails, to the great discomfort 
of old and infirm communicants of 
both sexes, who need support, and to 
administer the consecrated element of 
bread in infinitesimal fragments, scarcely 
sensible to the touch. These and other 
innovations which have crept in of late 
years may seem trifles not worth con- 
tending about to philosophical church- 
men like ‘ Scholasticus,’ but they are a 
sore trial and offence to multitudes of 
equally good churchmen, who know 
too well what they mean, and who have 
no choice but either to acquiesce in cer- 
emonies which distress them or to stay 
away altogether.” L. 


Contributed and Selected. 


A TOUCHING TRIBUTE IN VERSE. 
Not long since I received a letter 
from an old friend in Greeley, Col., a 
man of rare scholarship, intellectual 
vigor and moral integrity, and a man 
before whose calm yet rugged grand- 
eur I bow as before a superior being. 
Theologically he is what would be 
called: an agnostic, yet his faith in man 
and his readiness and efficiency to serve 
him, would teach many a believer 
humility. 
He tells me in verses, tremulous with 
emotion, of the death of a promising 
daughter. I remember well the day 
she graduated from the high school, 
bearing serenely the honors of her 
class. A few years later she entered 
the State University, at Boulder, Col., 
and had begun her second year, when 
the fever came which closed her eyes. 
in death. A remarkably healthy child 
she was, having never required the 
doctor’s care from birth to last illness. 
On the New Year’s day preceding her 
death, the father presented her with an 
album, in which to put the pictures of 
her classmates. On the first leaf he 
wrote; 
As time sweeps on, and robs you of the faces 
Thaterst enriched vour life with smiles and 
graces, ) 
May these sweet pictures, which the sunbeam 
traces, 
Keep warm their memories, for the soul’s em- 
braces, . 
Little did he dream that her sweet 
face of all that bright array would be 
first to pass away from earth. : 
Under these lines he has since writ- 
ten; 
The lines above betray illusive hopes, . 
The May morn promise of a sunny day, 


Remote to me appeared the western slopes 
On which its brilliant light would fade away. 


The first of all these youthful faces, thine, 

To lose its bloom, to wither, shrink and 
waste, 

To loose affection’s tracings clear and fine, 
To have its bright intelligence erased. 

The first of all that brilliant sisterhood, 
Whose highest honors crowned thy proud 

oung head, 

To sink beneath the all-engulfing flood, 

Life’s feast just tasted full before the spread. 


One hour supreme of glorious gladness thine, 

When borne on thought’s and feelings’s cur- 
rent strong, 

You quaffed the spirit’s pure ethereal wine, 

The joy of face-transfigured listening throng. 


This hour was worth an age of listless life, 
A long, dull, dragging life you did not crave, 
You fancied that your beckoning years were 
rite | 
With stimuli that lead to early grave, 
But this grand hour seemed morn to many 
more, 
The promise of the noontide’s fuller light, 
For taste of moments more intense in store 
When ripened powers achieve the summit’s 
height. 


The “ baseless fabric ” of a dream appears, 
The “splendid purpose” beaming in those 
eyes, 
The Plo harkening of those wistful ears 
A phantasy that lures an hour and dies. 


We sat and watched the lips grow thin and 
ale . 

The anoedh came painful to the numbed 
tongue, 

But could not think that strength and tone 
would fail ‘f 

To come again to one so brave and young. 


nid 


The ear at dull and caught the sound with 
n, 
Thee) es grew dim and felt a failing light, 
4 They told si were and weary wasted brain, 


At last the slow and slower, hard-drawn 


breath, 
The languid pulse, the cold sweat on the 
brow, 
The sense of touch extinct showed hovering 
death 


. 


Was slowly settling on its victim now. 


Soon all is o’er, the last long breath exhaled, 


The pulse is still, the heart has ceased to 
beat, 


The glassy _ the ether waves assailed 
In vain, ‘There was no spirit there to greet. 


In ruins now the house it built with care— 
Had built, but could not keep in fit repair. 
Without a house, say, does it better fare? 


Or was there aught escaped save exhaled air! 
* * ** * * 


Our science says the only thought I know 

Is product of a working, wasting brain, 
Renewed by rich red blood in ceaseless flow, 
Refreshed by sleep and free from pressure’s 


strain. ‘ 


With weary, sleepless brain and sad, sore 
heart 

I bow before death’s stern reality ; 

The inner life. pines for its severed part, 

But wails in vain to deaf mortality. 


The all is heartless bleak inanity, 

It hears no prayers, is blind to falling tears; 
To praise or blame it were insanity, 

For what to it our few or many years? 


Here is a threnody which in its ten- 
derness and strength of feeling, its brave 
buffetings with despair and doubt, its 
allegiance to the soul’s light in spite of 
the soul’s deepest love, has touched me 
more than any other I have read. 

In the supreme moments of life I 
doubt not that the heart speaks truer 
than the head. As one has written: 
“Ah, yet, when all is thought and said, 

The heart still overrules the head,— 


Still what we hope we must believe, 
And what is given us receive, 


Must still believe, for still we hope 
That in a world of larger scope, 
What here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone.” 


There are those who seem to have 
special development of faculty, to peer 
into the mysteries of nature in earth 
and sky, much more accurately than I 
can with my present limitations hope to 
do. Yet the word of the chemist or the 
microscopist or the astronomer I accept 
sufficiently to give me guidance. There 
are some, yes many, who have claimed 
and still claim’ to see over the borders 
of the present life into that of the soul 
freed from its mortal sheath. If I want 
facts to trust in addition to the impulses 
and longing of my beating heart, why 
may I not take rational comfort and 
hope in what the clear visioned eyes of 
past and present ages report to me? 
Perhaps my anxiety to see confuses my 
vision. ‘Stand still and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord.” 
N. HOGELAND. 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE “‘ MARBLE 
FAUN ”’ SECTION OF THE UNITY CLUB 
OF ALL SOULS CHURCH. 


The roots of the confessional reach 
far back into pagan antiquity, and con- 
fession was practiced, almost in its mod- 
ern Roman Catholic form, by many 
races, and taught by many religions, 
Pliny said of the Romans, * The 
conscience of malefactors was liberated 
and their crimes effaced by expiatory 
sacrifices.” Among the Greeks it was 
customary when a man had committed 
a murder, for him to throw himself on 
the mercy of some friend, by entering 
his house and sitting silently with his 
eyes cast down or giving up the instru- 
ment with which the deed had been 
committed. The friend would kill a 
pig as an expiation, rub the murderer’s 
hands with the blood, and sprinkling 
lustral water,.invoke for the criminal 
the forgiveness of Zeus. Then as now, 
and there as everywhere, the ignorant 
majority believed the sacrifice to be the 
expiation, but always there has been a 
“saving remnant” who saw through 
the symbolism the great truths symbol- 
ized. Cicero was one of these when 
he said, “It is vain that men get them- 
selves absolved from their crimes and 
gig Heres 

everal passages of the Zend-Avesta 
prescribe penance, and the modern Par- 
sees Of Bombay obtain absolution 
through their priests, who order the 


| Of consciousness fast sinking into night, 


giving of alms and other good works 
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as absolution for sin. The following 

assage from the Sad Der, a sacred 
bool of the Parsees, would scarcely be 
attributed to pagan sources if taken 
apart from its connection. Speaking 
of him who has eaten human flesh, it 
says: “He must go and cast himself at 
the feet of a doctor, to entreat him to 
recite in his favor the penitential prayer 
and give him absolution for his sin.” 
Again, say the Hindoos, “ Whoever 
knows the Oupnekhat will receive the 
remission of all his sins and enjoy per- 
manent repose in the celestial abode.” 
Bathing in the Ganges and other sacred 
rivers washes away sin, and the widow 
who throws herself upon her husband’s 
funeral pile is an  expiation for his 
crimes, perhaps for that of ill-treating 
her during his life-time, if that would 
be thought of asasin. With the con- 
fessional, sacrificial and absolution prac- 
tices of the Jews, we are too familiar to 
need more than a passing reference. 
Among the Siamese, auricular confes- 
sion was found before it was practiced 
by the Christians, and even in Peru, 
according to the Spanish historians, 
confession to the priests was ‘a common 
custom. Tertullian was deeply puzzled 
over these freaks of the pagans. If 
but the Christian practice had ante- 
dated that of the heathen custom, he 
could have explained the matter easily 
enough by saying that the latter had 
borrowed from the former; but inas- 
much as the logic of time would have 
pointed remorselessly in the wrong di- 
rection, had borrowing been under con- 
sideration, he was forced to conclude 
the earlier practice to have been in- 
vented and taught by the devil. 

For some time the early Christians 
avoided these pagan practices, but as it 
appeared that the shame of avowal 
might have some effect in preventing 
sin, they began to practice the habit of 
open confession, laymen _ confessing 
publicly» to each other and to the 
priests, and the priests confessing to the 
laymen with a formula of words and 
laying on of hands, This was a natural 
act of frankness and loyalty. The 
avowal of a transgression was consid- 
ered simply as a proof of sincere re- 
pentance and as an act of justice and 
reparation. 

In the first years of the practice there 
seems to have been no recitation of the 
nature and number of sins, but a gen- 
eral statement of sinfulness. ‘This was 
frequently made under church porches, 
assisted by such adjuncts as sack-cloth 
and ashes, accompanied by beating the 
breasts, and kissing the feet of the 
bishops. Later on three moral sins 
were counted and these were confessed 
in detail. As time went on, the num- 
ber of sins subject to confession in- 
creased, and were divided and subdi- 
vided until they were counted by thou- 
sands. Gradually the priests began 


‘more and more to take upon themselves 


the office of hearing confessions, and 
the practice of confessing to laymen 
became unpopular, though the Protest- 
ant authorities which I have consulted 
agree in saying that auricular confes- 
sion did not become common until 
near the end of the eighth century. 

In the beginning ot the ninth century 
ecclesiastical law still admitted the po- 
tency of confessions made in private to 
God, as well as those made through the 
medium of a priest. I quote from a 
canon of the Council of Chalons, 
which met A. D. 813: “Confession 
made to God purges away sins, and 
made to the priest teaches us how we 
may obtain pardon.” About this time 
the scandals attending public confes- 
sion became so numerous—one Roman 
scandal in particular creating a great 
sensation—that it became requisite to 
the credit of the church to forbid pub- 
lic confession altogether. This was 
done for the first time at the Fourth 
Lateran Council, A. D. 1215, by Pope 
Innocent III., but the practice evi- 
dently did not cease in obedience to the 
edict, for I find records of three subse- 


quent prohibitions, and the church con- 


tinued to suffer so much from this 
cause, that Pope Gregory XIII, in 1574, 


' ‘was obliged to call in the Inquisition to 


} 


repress it. Still, occasional traces of 
the practice were found so late as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 
I have stated that in the early days 
of the confessional priestly absolution 
was unknown. This innovation grew 
very naturally from the strong belief 
prevalent in the efficacy of prayer. 
When the priest had prayed for the 
sinner’s absolution, faith was certain of 
the result, and the Almighty had no 
choice but to submit. The prayer hav- 
ing been offered, the Maker of Heaven 
and earth had been informed what he 
must do next. It was “an alliance be- 
tween the altar and the throne,” in 
which the altar had the decided ad- 
vantage. Then why should not the 
priest, the business agent, occasionally 
sign the name of his Master—with a 
“totem ”—without troubling the Most 
High about such trifling matters as a 
soul or two lost or saved? And what 
wonder or what matter, since there was 
so inappreciable a difference in mean- 
ing, that the form of absolution should 
gradually change from the earlier 
* May the Omnipotent have mercy on 
thee,” to the later “I absolve thee? ” 
After this point was fairly reached, 
degeneration for more centuries still 
went on apace. Penance now became 
exceedingly easy totherich. A man of 
power was commanded to fast for seven 
years. He thereupon ordered each of 
eight hundred and forty dependents to 
live on bread and water for three days 
each, and his absolution was complete. 
Psalms, genuflexions, alms, pilgrimages 
and flagellations became easy means to 
buy heaven with, and monks 
easily to be hired for money who 
would take the penances upon them- 
selves. Confessional tickets were given 
to those absolved, from no matter how 
heinous sins. These passed for recom- 
mendations of character, and are said 
to have been negotiable valuables in 
Spain and Italy within the present 
century. Priests are said often to have 
received money for the administration 
of the sacrament, and in the thirteenth 
century good Parisians counted the 
cost of going to confessional as a part 
of their regular expenditures. Pierre 
Carpentier is my authority for saying 
that in these transactions the priestly 
motto was “ Pay as you go,” and the 
luckless sinner who had no money for 
absolution must go unshrived until he 
could beg, borrow or steal the perquisite. 
And not yet can it be said that this 
institution has entirely outgrown the 
abuses of its darker years. The science 
and skill in interrogation in which the 
priests are thoroughly saturated, make 
this daily espial a worse than Russian 
despotism to thousands of communi- 
cants. Lasteyrie makes mention of a 
book entitled ‘Confession Made 
Easy,” which he found in France some 
time during the first half of the pres- 
ent century, put into the hands of chil- 
dren at their first communion, The 
book contained the names of more than 
a thousand offenses—each printed ona 
separate slip, for ease of reference— 
hundreds of whose names must have 
been unknown to these babes until this 
initiation into the vestibule of crime. 
But Luther’s Reformation came and 
others followed. The circumference 
of every great influence lies some- 
where far outside the ranks of its con- 
scious abettors, and the Roman confes- 
sional and the church to which it 
chiefly pertains have been swept along 


“on the advancing wave. 


Eva H. WALKER. 


“]T TELL ye, mon, self is but greed, 
and it makes nae muckle differ whether 
it be a greed o’ claithes and siller, or a 
greed o’ heavenly blessedness; its a 
beggar in rags, or a beggar in fine rai- 
ment, an’ o’ the twa Idinna ken but the 
first is the mair honest, and mayhap nae 
sica lee. It is nae personal salvation 
man maun live for, but the saving o’ the 
human race. Eh, mon!”—and he drew 
a long breath, and pushed his spade 
down deep.—George MacDonald in 
“ Robert Falconer.” 


Tue greatest of faults is to be con- 
scious of none.— Carlyle, 


were’ 


She Unity Stub. 


At a meeting of the Emerson sec- 
tion of Unity Club, at Sioux City, lowa, 
March 2, a paper in verse, entitled 
“Emerson the Poet,” was given by 
Hon. Geo. W. Wakefield, a member of 
the club. This strain, coming out of the 
life of a_busy lawyer and judge, is but 
another manifestation of the riches of 
imagination and feeling which are so 
often hidden beneath the routine of daily 
life. We regret that we have space for 
no more of it than the.following: 


EMERSON THE POET. 
Of slight physique, 
A character unique, 
A presence mild, 
Artless as a child, 
Soul above, 

Full of love, 
Mind serene, 

So you’ve seen 
Emerson. 

In his pages, 
Through the ages, 
Men may read, 
As they need, 
Poems bright: 
Sweet delight! 


As stalwart men new fields explore, 
And gentle maids their deeds adore, 
So in one warp and woof he wrought 
Sweet sentiment and sturdy thought, 
Wish simple truths and mystic views. 
+ * *k * * 
His verse does not move on like Milton’s, 
With a majestic tread, resounding far, 
As when with dauntless zeal some hero leads 
Ilis solid columns strong to battle and 
To victory. But rather in his verse 
We see the beauty of the trackless forests, 
Where oak and hazel, plum and sycamine, 
In wild confusion mingle. Nature’s children 
In sweet unity teaching truth. 
k * * ‘k * 
Rare charms, which are all his 
own, 
His poems have, in their deep thought, 
Their music grave, and their expression quaint. 
The critic cannot measure Emerson 
By any other poet’s standard; 
From all comparison he stands apart, | 
Original and self-produced; and yet 
Some flavor slight of early English bards 
We may discern. Though oft’ abstract, we 
note 
An air of easy negligence, a grace 
That charms the ear, but indescribable 
And natural as the Greek idyl. 
Through him nature does her perfect work; 
In his runes we hear her melody 
And feel her breath and wonder why we knew 
Not these fine things before. | 


Ohe Study Gable. 


Spirit and Life: Thoughts for To-day. By 
Amory H. Bradford, D. D. Cloth, pp. 265. 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co, $1.00, 


This volume consists of twelve ser- 
mons on the Holy Spirit, its influence 
in humanity, and kindred themes. It 
is one of the straws that show which 
way the theological wind is blowing in 
the Congregational Church; it is one 
of the growing number of books evinc- 
ing the return of Christianity to its 
primitive life and thought. It is writ- 
ten in a good spirit, and will prove sug- 
gestive and helpful. In the sermon on 
The Incarnation the author evinces his 
limitations of thought by making 
Christ the only example of that uni- 
versal truth. The text at the head of 
his chapter is excellent: “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” But the author makes his 
text of little value, by saying: “ He has 
come into manifestation in a human 
form once, and, so far as we know, 
only once; and all we know of God, 
except his power and wisdom in crea- 
tion, we see in Jesus Christ.” The 
author has not risen to the perception 
of Emerson, who says, “The soul 
knows no persons.” $.-L. 


Sunday-scheol Stories. By Edward Everett 
Hale. Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.00. 


These stories, eight of which ’are 
written by Rev. E. E. Hale, and all of 
which are edited by him, are designed 
to illustrate the lessons of the Inter- 
national Series. It is not supposed that 
they will be made the main study of 
the Sunday-school hour, but that they 
may perhaps close the more serious 
work or serve for Sunday evening read- 
ing at home. This volume accom- 


panies the lessons through June, and 
another volume will complete the year’s 
course. To prepare a volume of twen- 
ty-six short stories, all of which should 
be good in themselves and equally well 
adapted to a purpose like this, would 
require either exceptional talent or 
more time than busy workers could 
easily give to it. ‘These stories are cer- 
tainly earnest, simple and sincere, and 
have received the verdict of approval 
from those most capable perhaps of 
judging—the children, for whom they 
were written. E. E. M. 


Lamartine’s Meditations. Professor Curme. 
85 cents. 

Hiistortettes Modernes. Fontaine. 70 cents. 

Goethe’s Torguato Tasso. Professor Calvin 
Thomas. 85 cents. 

Norelletten Bibliothek. Bernhardt. 2 vol- 
umes. Each 65 cents. Zvanmereten. Lean- 
der. 30 cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


D. C. Heath & Co. are doing good 
service for students of French and 
German in bringing out their editions 
of foreign’ classics, provided with clear 
print, good paper, careful editing, and 
generally not overburdened with the 
notes, which are so trying to a compe- 
tent teacher and so unnecessary to the 
real student. Poems selected by Pro- 
fessor Curme from the “ Meditations” 
of Lamartine, “the Christian Virgil,” 
ought todo something towards making 
this poet better known in our Ameri- 
can schools. Professor Curme is an 
enthusiastic lover of Lamartine, and his 
suggestions are especially appreciative 
and helpful. Something of the same 
service has been done for Goethe’s 
“ ‘Torquatto Tasso,” by Professor Cal- 
vin Thomas, who brought some of the 
results of his Goethe study to the 
Goethe School in this city a few weeks 
ago. The “*Historiettes Modernes,”’ 
two volumes in the “ Novelletten Bib- 
liothek,” and ‘ Traeumereien,” an- 
other collection of short stories, may 
be of much service to students some- 
what less advanced, the latter probably 
for sight reading. The “ Historiettes” | 
are interesting also on account of the 
glimpse they give us of the modern 
short story in France. E. E. M. 


Virgil’s inetd. Translated into English 
rhyme by Henry Hamilton. New York and 
London: G,. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, pp. 197. 


$1.25. 

This volume, including only the first 
six books of the “ A¢neid,” is an effort 
on the part of the author to bring to 
the English reader more fully if possi- 
ble the spirit of the original. The 
repetition of initial letter sounds, of 
words, phrases, whole lines, and of 
sense, characteristic of Virgil, the au- 
thor states that he has striven to convey 
in EngkKsh bya resort, either to the 
same, or equivalent expedients. The . 
change of measure with each recurring 
speaker, is a noticeable: innovation, of 
which the advisability is at least doubt- 
ful. Altogether the translation is one 
which, though open to criticism on 
general grounds, is marked for force 
and variety. In view of the growing 
tendericy away from the study of the 
dead languages, experiments of this 
character are philanthropies. The En- 
glish student demands, as his right, ac- 
curate and spirited reproductions of the 
ancient classics. B. G. 


The Fulia Ward Howe Birthday Book, Ar- 
ranged and edited by her daughter, Laura E, 
Richards. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

The attractive little volume of selec- 
tions from Julia Ward Howe’s writ- 
ings, compiled for a birthday book, af- 
fords good proof of the wide range of 
the author’s thought and sympathies. 
Books of selections often seem to mis- 
represent, but the loving labor put into 
this one has been well applied, and the 
result can only add to Mrs. Howe’s 
reputation. E. E. M. 


THERE can be but one universe, and 
we are in it now as much as we ever 
can be, when and wheresoever. .. . 
The notion of an absolutely spiritual 
world, beyond or other than one really 
spiritual universe itself and what is in 
it, is simply an irrational vision of the 
emotional fancy.— Fudge Holmes in 
Realistic Idealism. : 
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THE REVISED HELL OF ORTHODOXY, 
BY JENKIN LLoyp JONEs, 

( Published by Ali Souls Church, Chicago. ) 

| have loved thee with an everlasting love, 
therefore with lovingkindness have I drawn 
thee.—]EREMIAH xxxi; 3. 

Is it sensational, is it a breach of 
good breeding, does it offend the. exs- 
thetics of to-day to preach about hell? 
[s it unwise to jar the nerves and shock 
the sensibilities with its gloomy pictures 
and horrible forecasts? It would seem 
so to the average attendants of the fash- 
ionable churches found in the more 
favored portions of our cities, Such 
attendants flatter themselves that no 
one further believes the doctrine in its 
original atrocity, that all the ministers 
have outgrown it, and that, no matter 
how orthodox the church may be to 
which they belong, they are exempt 
from believing it and are justified in 
the small, pious perjury they commit 
when they subscribe to the horrible 
creed with a * Pickwickian)” reserva- 
tion. 

[tis my purpose to inquire into the 
character of the hell that remains, not 
only upon the statute books, but in the 
minds of an overwhelming majority of 
Christendom. What is the doctrine 
which many years ago Henry Ward 
Beecher called the “ nightmare of the- 
ology”? Its pedigree is clear. The 
immediate descent of the hell of the 
creeds is from our Puritan forefathers, 
who at least had the courage of their 
opinions and did not hesitate to follow 
their convictions to logical conclusions. 
Said Jonathan Edwards: 

“The world will probably be converted: into 
a great lake of liquid fire, a vast ocean of fire 
in which the wicked shall be overwhelmed, 
which will always be in tempest, in which 
they shall be tossed to and fro, having no rest 
day or night. Vast waves or billows of fire 
will continually ROLL OVER THEIR HEADS, 
of which they shall torever be full of a quick 
sense within and without; their heads, their 
tongues, their hands, their feet, their loins and 
their vitals shall forever be full of a glowing, 
melted fire, tierce enough to melt the very 
rocks and elements, and also they shall eter- 
nally be full of a quick and most lively sense 
to feel the torments, not for one minute nor 
for one duy, nor for one age, uor for ages one 
after another, but forever and ever without 
any end atall, and never, never to be deliv- 
ered.”’ 

Spurgeon is more recent authority, 
probably the most popular Protestant 
minister now living. His interpreta- 
tion runs as follows: 

“When thou diest, thy soul will be tor- 
mented alone. That will bea hell for it, but 
at the day of judgment thy body will join 
thy soul, then thou wilt have twin hells, thy 
soul sweating drops of blood and thy body 
suffused with drops of agony. In fire exactly 
like that which we have on earth thy body 
will lie, asbestos-like, forever unconsumed, all 
thy veins roads for the feet of pain to travel 
on, all thy nerves strings on which the devil 
shall forever play his diabolical tune of hell’s 
unutterable lament.” 

But, of course, this doctrine was not 
invented by Spurgeon and Edwards. 
The early fathers exhausted their rhet- 
oric in painting its tortures. Its roots 
strike deep into the crude superstitions 
of primitive peoples. It buds in the 
old Persian dualism. We find its 
fantastic foliage in the Greek mythol- 
ogy of asunless Hades, a flaming Tarta- 
rus, with its lordly fireman, Pluto. 
Dante believed what he wrote, and 
pictured the faith of Christendom in his 
time. Devout believers have been 
simple enough to take these teachers at 
their word. Souls to-day can say with 
Theodore Parker, “I can scarcely 
think without a shudder of the terrible 
effect the thought of damnation had 
upon me, . . . . how many hours 
I tay on my little bed and prayed, until 
between praying and weeping sleep 
gave me repose.” - And the good 
Horace Mann spoke for many of you 
when he said, “ Like all children, I be- 
lieved what I was taught, as much so as 
theugh I could hear the shrieks of the 
damned. Such a faith spread a pall of 
darkness over the whole heaven.” 

About ten years ago this winter, one of 
our leading religious papers interviewed 
one hundred of the leading Congrega- 
tional ministers in-this country, and sev- 
enty-four out of the hundred deliber- 


ately put themselves on record as seeing 
no essential change in the doctrine of 
hell held by their constituency and that 
taught by the fathers of the faith; and 
last November, among the twenty min- 
isters interviewed by a Chicago paper, 
all the orthodox ministers proudly con- 
fessed their belief in hell, although 
they did not believe, they said, in physi- 
cal fire. They dispensed wth the 
brimstone. Their statements may be. 
fairly called the revised hell of the or- 
thodoxy of to-day. 4 
Now, in the name of a God of love, 
in the name of eternal justice and a 
progressive universe, I declare that this 
revised hell is an atrocity. It belongs 
to darker ages. It is an enormity that 
stultifies the soul that believes in it, and 
belies the highest teaching of our age 
and the noblest sensibilities of our race. 

The primal outrage remains, because, 
in the first place, it rests on the old 
premises of an untenable theology. It 
assumes man’s lost estate. It rests on 
the theory that a once perfect human- 
ity lost its bright prospects through a 
tempted Eve and a sinning Adam; and 
it assumes further that at death the 
line is drawn that severs human nature 
in twain, one part to go into eternal 
bliss, the other into eternal woe. Now 
it matters not by what principle the sep- 
aration is to be made, I declare such a 
division necessarily unjust, cruel and 
arbitrary; because with those who are 
assigned to eternal woe must necessarily 
go many aspirations. for the good,many 
deeds of kindness and words of love; 
and those who are allowed to wing 
their way into everlasting joy must carry 
with them the stains of some wrongs, the 
memory of some crimes, some blight- 
ing limitations of the spirit. Nature 
knows no é¢es in spirit any more than 
in matter. Infinite shadings of excel- 
lence there are to be found in human 
nature, pathetic limitations in the best, 
germs of heavenly possibilities in the 
worst. You might as well try to sur- 
vey a line through human nature divi- 
ding the intelligent from the ignorant, 
or the beautiful from the homely, as to 
survey a line that will be just and_per- 
manent between the good and the bad. 
How ignorant were Newton and Im- 
manuel Kant of many things, how in- 
telligent in many things is the unlet- 
tered Indian chief, wrapped in_ his 
blanket and tracking his game. What 
blemish lines the artist traces in the out- 
lines of the most Apollo-like form,what 
curves of grace he finds in the most 
stunted and gnarled body. So tothe 
all-seeing eye it must be that death’s 
day finds no soul quite good enough to 
merit boundless bliss and none bad 
enough to deserve boundess woe,hence 
any doctrine that teaches this dual 
division of humanity teaches a divine 
outrage upon justice. 

This outrage is heightened a thou- 
sand times if the decision is to be made 
upon a theological or ceremonial line 
rather than upon an ethical one. <Ac- 
cording to the believers in this hell of 
the latest revision, the dread question 
of the judgment angel is not, “ What 
good deeds have you wrought?” but, 
“In whom have you trusted;” not, 
‘ Have you done the will of the Father, 
kept the golden rule, and realized the 
beatitudes?” but, “ Have you accepted 
the righteousness of Jesus?” The 
question is not, “ Have you believed 
in mercy, justice and love?” but, * Have 
you believed in the Lord Jesus Christ?” 
It is not, * Did you accept truth as a 
sacrament?” but, * Did you eat of the 
body and drink of the blood of the son 
of God?” Every child, before he is 
presented to the bishop for confirma- 
tion in the Episcopal Church to-day, is 
taught to answer as follows: 

Q. How many sacraments 
Christ ordained in his church? 

A. Two only as generally necessary 
to salvation, that is to say, baptism and 
the supper of the Lord. 

Q. What is the inward and spiritual 
grace of this sacrament? 

A. A death unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness, or, being by nature 
born unto sin and children of wrath, we 


hath 


are hereby made the children of grace. 


Let us take the revision of this hell- 
doctrine at its utmost limit. Let us re- 
member that these ministers hold that 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ is 
to believe in mercy, justice and love, 
and that to eat of his flesh and drink of 
his blood is to accept the truth. But 
this only aggravates the atrocity, for 
who dares, in the freer intercourse and 
broader scholarship of this day, say 
that the name or power of Jesus is co- 
extensive with truth and love? Are 
there not thousands who have loved 
virtue, served goodness and made “ un- 
dying music in the world ” who did not 
accept Jesus Christ in any supernatural 
or miraculous fashion; who, if they 
knew of him at all, knew of him only 
as the Nazarene peasant, the man 
Jesus? Such were Abraham Lincoln, 
the tender prophet of the gospel of 
good will upon earth; Charles Sumner, 
the great apostle of human liberty; 
Gerritt Smith, the St. John of political 
reform; William Ellery Channing, and 
our sainted preacher, Theodore Parker, 
the American Luther, hurling his defi- 
ance at the devils of bigotry. ‘The 
primal outrage still remains in the re- 
vised version of hell, because, accord- 
ing to its preachers, these men and 
hundreds more like them must go there. 
John Stuart Mill and Harriet Martin- 
eau—yes, to take an extreme case, the 
genial but over-satirical Robert G. In- 
gersoll—are among those who love 
goodness and foster nobility, though 
they have'no clear vision into futurity, 
and confess no other lordship in him of 
Nazareth save dignity of aim and ten- 
derness of life. Leigh Hunt, Charles 
Lamb and Robert Burns, touched heav- 
enly strains of music in simple peasant 
hearts as well as the psalmists of much 
of modern devotion, George Eliot, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and he 
who sang, 

“To do thy will is more than praise, 

As words are less than deeds; 

And simple trust can find thy ways 

We miss with chart of creeds.” 

Yet all these are eternally banished 
from the presence of the saved under 
all revised versions of the hell-doctrine 
that can lay any claims to orthodoxy. 
I know how anxious our orthodox 
friends are to admit these into their 
heaven, but if they are to be born into 
glory it must be under some bill of ex- 
ceptions that will ruin the validity of 
the whole scheme. If according to 
the revised version, the worthy souls 
born inside the territory but outside the 
creeds of Christendom, can be some- 
how saved, the outrage still remains so 
long as it excludes Socrates with his 
noble trust, Buddha with his divine re- 
nunciation, Zoroaster and Confucius, 
whose light shed avenues of glory 
down through the gloomy centuries. 
Seneca and Aurelius, splendid teachers 
of the right, must go into the revised 
hell, and I declare it an outrage for 
God to treat such good people thus, 
and I do not believe he will do it. 

But let me cease pleading for those 
who need no advocate. I deny the 
hell that will extinguish the slend- 
erest flame of virtue that ever flick- 
ered in a felon’s breast. The pri- 
mal outrage remains, so long as it ig- 
nores the nobility that now and then 
makes radiant and tender the life of 
poor Nancy Sykes, the woman of the 
slums, or the susceptibility to kindli- 
ness which calmed the fears of the de- 
graded Fagin. What are you going 
to do with “ Poor Jo,” nurtured in the 
moral darkness of “ Tom-all-Alone’s,” 
who “ never knowed a prayer?” What 
are you going to do with Mary Duff, 
the soiled and trampled friend of Hugh 
Miller,—no character in fiction, but an 
actual Scotch prostitute, of whom John 
Brown, the friend of Rab, has told us— 
she who rose from her wretched straw, 
upon which she had lain for a month, 
with death’s damp upon her brow, to 
pay the half-crown she owed the shop- 
woman, then crawled back to die de- 
serted and alone in her wretched garret, 
“ giving evidence in her latest act that 
amid the wreck of the virtues, honesty 
survived.” She went to her garret to 


die, and then where? Where? Toa 


hell of endless spiritual torment, say 

these cultivated and serene ministers of 

Chicago, who last November declared 

their belief in the orthodox doctrine of 

hell. She, the wicked woman, must 

go, even according to the revised ver- 

sion, and this I declare to be an outrage. 

I have no yearnings for a heaven from 

which Mary Duff is hopelessly and 

eternally excluded. I discover no Jesus 

in the New Testament that would turn 

his back on such an one, and I have no 
love or respect for a God who is blind 

to that seed of virtue, which, in her dy- 

ing agonies, abandoned by the world 
about her—a world that claimed the 
name Christian—put forth the fair 
white leaves of a better life. Don't 
ask me to honor the divinity that will 
visit eternal banishment upon any poor 
finite bird that the storm has beaten 
against the rocks, and which, with 
wounded wings falls, to be torn by 
brambles and bedraggled in the mud, 
to flutter if it may, in search of shelter. 
Not for Socrates, but for the multitude 
of Greek lives that made Socrates pos- 
sible,do I plead. Not with Buddha 
alone, but with the multitude of be- 
nighted lives for whom Buddha re- 
nounced a throne,do I claim fellowship 
and confess kinship which death cannot 
interfere with. The primal outrage of 
the hell-doctrine remains so long as it 
ignores the pagan tendencies in Chris- 
tians and the Christian reaches in pa- 
gans. The outrage remains so long as 
it teaches the division.of humanity into 
two classes, one totally depraved, the 
other totally cleansed. Religion and 
science, history and the gospel, unite in 
saying that there is no depravity that is 
total.. No man is so low but has some 
dreams of unrealized goodness that dis- 
turb him in his vices. There is noman 
so high but must struggle with some 
unconquered appetites and must grope 
for his way sometimes in darkness. 
Draw a line anywhere between Caliban 
and St. Paul and pretend to make that 
line one of permanent division, and you 
perpetrate an act of injustice. The 
crime becomes all the more heinous if 
the line is drawn by the hand of a 
God, who ought to know and has the 
power to do better. 

This brings me to the second count 
against the hell as revised by the intel- 
ligent representatives of Chicago’s pop- 
ular churches. It is an outrage against 
justice as long as it interrupts the flow- 
ing current of spiritual growth at death. 
It is not fair to decide the destiny of 
one life cut short in its vefdant youth 
at twenty, while his brother is allowed 
eighty years of cadetship. It is not 
fair to measure the poor victim of a 
debauched ancestry, born into the world 
with an inflamed stomach and rickety 
soul, with the same measurement at 
death’s gate, which you use for him who 
was blessed with noble ancestry, saved 
before he was born by the thought- 
fulness of the father and the prayer- 
fulness of the mother; it is not fair to 
allow a spirit to come into conscious- 
ness in this world of powers that reach 
out and up into great vistas of excel- 
lence and noble heights of usefulness, 
only to be cheated of its deserts. . Just 
as the soul begins to dream of these 
things, and is beginning to gather it- 
self together, fumbling among its ma- 
terials with its feeble spiritual fingers,as 
the little baby does with the building 
blocks in the nursery, on account of the 
carelessness of some bridge-builder or 
the ignorance of some chimney-mason, 
the soul is accidentally precipitated into 
death, and of course sent to hell, the 
revised hell; whereas, if the bridge- 
builder had attended to his duty, or if the 
hotel had not taken fire, this victim of 
the catastrophe might have lived an- 
other year or two and made his “ peace 
with God,” so that when he died he 
would go straight to glory and become 
a shining gem in the coronet of the 
man who converted him. 

We do not like to think of the atroc- 
ities perpetrated against human nature 
on that death-line at Andersonville, 
where our imprisoned soldiers were 
shot down as the huntsman shoots 


partridges, whenever they strayed be- 
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yond the arbitrary limit. Yet more 
atrocious and horrible is the thought of 
that physical line we call death, becom- 
ing the dead-line to the soul, fixing for- 
ever the fate for weal or woe of who- 
ever crosses it. If I am for eternity, 
then the God of eternity will hold me 
responsible for the way in which I use 
eternity, a part of which is a few fleet- 
ing years of mortal breath. 

A third and last time, I say, the re- 
vised hell of orthodoxy contains the 
original outrage of the doctrine,because, 
just as much as ever, it interferes with 
the law of cause and effect. It prom- 
ises unearned benedictions to some, and 


visits unmerited maledictions upon oth- 


ers. Finite sins do not deserve infinite 
punishment, Indeed punishment has 
no meaning in a universe of law if it is 
not remedial. ‘The only punishment a 
just God or an honest State can contrive 
Let me 
feel the pain of wrong-doing in order 
that thereby I may know what is 
wrong. Let no heaven cheat me of 
the blessed discipline that will toughen 
my soul and strengthen my heart so 
that I may shun the evil and seek the 
good. 

This revised hell still blurs the ideas 
of men so that they cannot feel the 
grave responsibilities and splendid in- 
spiration that come with the thought of 
an ever unfolding universe, of an ever 
increasing purpose, revealing itself in 
the ever broadening ages of endless 
progress. This hell of our orthodox 
friends is the reminiscence of prehis- 
toric superstitions, of tribal clannish- 
ness, of unscientific conceptions of the 
universe. It sprang out of the honest 
thinking of people before Columbus 
had established the rotundity of the 
earth; before Copernicus had shown 
that this ball is a satellite ina great plan- 
etary system, itself a part of still great- 
er systems; before Lyell and his asso- 
ciate geologists had discovered in the 
rocks evidence which proved that the 
world is young at the end of many 
million years, rather than old at the end 
of six thousand years; before Dar- 


win had shown that man was an animal, 


regenerated rather than an angel de- 
generated ; before Tyler, Lubbock, 


and others, had shown that primitive 


man, instead of beginning his career in 


’ a garden home, without sin and shame, 


clothed upon with spotless purity, 
first sheltered his shivering form in 
forlorn caves; that instead of apples 
from the tree of life he fed on rude 
roots, and that naked he went forth, not 
‘from innocence but from ignorance. 
This hell of orthodoxy, in its most civ- 
ilized revision, strikes its roots back into 
a time before Sir William Jones, Max 
Miiller, and others, had opened to West- 
ern readers the sacred books of. the 
East, finding the supposed territory of 
of the doomed, lit here and there with 
gospel texts written before the Gospel, 
and lives illuminated here and there 
with Christly purposes before Christ. 
The hell of orthodoxy is still a tor- 
ture which can be mitigated only by 
the vicarious intercession of one divine 
mediator, but these studies in compara- 
tive religion reveal.the fact that not 
one but many are the mediators of the 
race. “Not in some terrific emergency 
did Christ descend from heaven, but in 
a sublime opportunity did Jesus ascend 
toward heaven. By a difference in de- 
gree and not in time, is his individuality 
established. Not by contrasts but by 
comparisons is he best appreciated. 


- This revised hell still rests its final au- 


thority on dismembered texts of the 
Bible. Against this, Canon Farrar pro- 
tests. He says, * The tyranny of iso- 


lated texts has ever been the curse of 


Christian truth, the glory of narrow 
minds, the cause of the worst error of 
the worst days of acorrupt church.” 
He would expunge from the texts the 
words “ hell,”-** damnation,” “ eternal,” 
substituting instead of these words the 
following: “ grave,” “condemnation,” 
You 
know how the revisers of 1881 have to 
acertain extent followed his judgment. 
But I[ think it is easy to push this argu- 


- 


that the lurid flames of an arbitrary 
hell do sometimes throw their light 
across the Bible pages, and the old 
dream of all early religions — of favors 
won by official and ceremonial sacrifice 
— is found haunting some of the chap- 
ters of the Christian scripture. | But 
what if it does? Weare not on that 
account called upon to enthrone infi- 
nite injustice on high, or to call that 
love which is cruelty. Weare not jus- 
tified in sitting complacently in the 
presence of a doctrine that paralyzes 
with terror the tender sensibilities of 
children, or converts into a joke that 
which stands in the way of the doctrine 
of the real hell that burns in the cham- 
bers of ignorance, the hell of selfishness 
from which none escape except on the 
wings of love. ‘ Whatsoever ye sow, 
that shall ye also reap.” This hell is 
absolute, certain. So long as fire 
burns and cold freezes, so long will in- 
temperance debilitate and_ selfishness 
paralyze. In this hell no crucified sa- 
vior can stand between man and the 
accusing angel of his own deeds; no 
begging, no baptism can excuse a man 
from paying the debt he owes to an 
outraged law. 

I object to that hell which, as Prof- 
fessor Swing told me many years ago, 
“is only a joke among the thoughtful,” 
because. it stands in the way of enfor- 
cing the truth, the reality of that hell 
that is the lead of disgrace hanging on 
your heart, the thorn in your pillow 
that will not let you sleep, the blight 
upon your life that deafens you to 
sweet sounds and blinds you to bright 
prospects. This hellis moral; that is 
immoral. ‘This heals; that blights. 
This woos; that frightens. This is the 
knife in the surgeon’s hands; that is the 
thumbscrew inthe tyrant’s hands. Both 
give exquisite torture, but the one tor- 
tures for the sake of the patient, the 
other to gratify — vindicate is the 
preacher’s word—the dignity of the 
torturer. Even though, as inthe weird 
story of Hawthorne, the sinner becomes 
so inoculated with the poison of the 
weed that the antidote kills, as it killed 
Rappaccini’s daughter, yet in the death 
are wrong and evil thwarted. 

I like the figure of the fire, only let 
it be the fire in the furnace that sepa- 
rates the dross from the gold; then 
Pluto himself becomes an angel of the 
Lord;and a loving God, not a hideous 
devil, attends the purging fire. More 
tender is the mother in her rebukings 
than in her indulgences. “ When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up,” is the tes- 
timony of a sinning soul. If I only 
knew that God is as good as that wo- 
man, I could die content,’ said the 
stricken Erickson in George Macdon- 
ald’s story, to which Robert Falconer 
replied, “ God will forgive the devil if 
he repent!” 

Friends, I like not this controversial 
necessity. You who hear me regularly 
know that I give little time to doc- 
trinal disputes, and I would not now 
willingly offend the feeling or ig- 
nore the honesty and sincerity of 
any who differ from me. If any 
of you really do believe, caz believe 
this awful doctrine in its most refined 
form, all I have to say to you is, please 
try to live up to it. Let your lives dem- 
onstrate that you are consciously living 
on the banks of eternal woe into which 
your neighbors .and kin are constantly 
dropping. If you do believe it I want 
you to realize it, to feel the force of it. 
I would like to break up the dead-and- 
alive complacency, the dry rot of insin- 
cerity by which thousands of church- 
goers to-day justify the compromise 
with their consciences of going to the 
church that teaches a doctrine in which. 
they do not believe, and paying for the 
support of principles from which they 
recoil, because the seats are well cush- 
ioned, the soprano has a charming 
voice, or because “a very pleasant ‘class 
of people go there.” They justify them- 
selves on one or both of the following 
pleasant fictions: 

(1) Nobody really believes the doc- 
trine now ; it is only a form of words, 


ment too far. I think we must admit by common consent it is a lapsed dogma. 


(2) The barbarities and atrocities 

are eliminated now, as though the brim- 

stone were the only offense not only to 

intelligence but to refined consciences 

and sympathetic natures. 

A moment’s attention to each one of 

these sops thrown to the conscience of 

the easy-going church goer of to-day, 

and I ‘am done. 

(1) “ Nobody really believes the doc- 

trine to-day °?” I tell you, friends, it is 

a dark cloud, that more or less obscures 
the light, dulls the pleasure, and deep- 

ens the anxiety of the great majority 

of the human race. Mohammedan- 

ism, with its one hundred and seventy 
or two hundred million souls is over- 
hung with this black cloud, that 
has scarcely a rift to let the sunlight in. 
The great Catholic church, that still is 
the great bulk of Christendom, holds 
with unwavering fidelity to the hell of 
the Fathers, and its teachers revel in 
the lurid rhetoric of the old anchorites. 
And notwithstanding your complacent 
assurances, Protestant Christendom to- 
day holds to a belief in an angered God, 
who is to vindicate His dignity by 
sweeping rebellious millions into the 
realms of endlessexile. ‘There are just 
about exceptions enough to establish 
the rule. I know what you know, that 
the polite pulpits of the city have large- 
ly dispensed with the coarser rhetoric, 
and that the refined minister in every 
denomination shrinks from following 
this doctrine out to its legitimate con- 
clusion in any given case; and still z¢ 
ts taught by every orthodox creed in 
Christendom,and with a very few stipu- 
lated exceptions, every soul that writes 
his or her name to the rolls of the so- 
called orthodox church is_ technically 
and in honor committed to the judg- 
ment that there is an unending and un- 
mitigated separation from the believer 
for the unbeliever. So long as his 
name is left on the roll it counts for 
the power and perpetuation of such 
an idea. I ask you further to remem- 
ber that the polite city pulpits are com- 
paratively few. Not many of our peo- 
ple are permitted to listen to what you 
would consider cultivated clergy. Go 
anywhere outside the city limits, into 
the cross-roads and villages of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and you will find what 
Channing called the * thorny points of 
Calvinism” preached with a saving 
earnestness and with unblushing sincer- 
ity. Where the theological hell does 
not remain in the pulpit, it is pretty 
sure to remain in a worse place, in the 
catechism taught to the children, in the 
vivid pictures of the Sunday-school 
room. The anxious seats and mourn- 
ers’ benches are filled every winter by 
countless revival workers, under the di- 
rect strain of this terror. No, friends, 
I have not been calling your attention 
toaman of straw. We have to deal, 
not with a dead lion but with a living 
serpent, which is striking its fangs into 
the tender flesh of children and coiling 
its hideous length around the quivering 
hearts of fathers and mothers. 

(2) Are the atrocities eliminated ¢ 
Have these brethren humanized the 
doctrine, made it more _ reconcilable 
with a God of love and the spirit of the 
tender Jesus, when they have transfer- 
red the torture from flesh to spirit ° 
Are we so low down in the scale of be- 
ing yet that we dread more a broken 
limb than a tortured conscience? Is 
the suffering of this world even chiefly 
physical? “O, where is my wandering 
boy to-night?” ‘He is comfortable, 
take no anxiety for him, he has had his 
supper, he is comfortably clothed, and 
he is out of the storm; he has money in 
his pocket.” Who dares mock a moth- 
er’s heart with such answers ? What 
insolence is this to measure the power 
of human suffering by a brimstone fire? 
Who knows not that the faggots which 
do most torture are the fires that 
show no flames, and that “ the bite of a 
worm inside is worse to bear?” The 

lay of the most fearful elements may 
be met with a song and a smile, by a 
clear conscience, as the lighted faces of 
martyrs from John Brown to Jesus tes- 
tify. Nature’s direst travail does but 


raged “ Lear.” Who would not gladly 
drown the horrors of this revised hell 
of the modern clergymen in the lesser 
anguish of the hells of Calvin and 
Edwards ? 

“ Blow winds, and crack your cheeks! rage, 
blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drenched our steeples, drowned 
the cocks. 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 


Singe my white head. And thou, all-shaking 
thunder, 


Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world. 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at 
once, 
That make ingrateful man. | 
Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire! spout, rain! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daugh- 
ters: 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness; 
ener gave you kingdom, called you chil- 
ren, 
You owe me no subscription: then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your 
slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man: 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters 
joined 
Your high-engendered battles against a head 
So old and white as this. O! QO! ’tis foul!” 
Nay, we have not yet reached the 
ultimate agony of soul. Who would 
not give his own arm to the torture 
rather than stand and witness the man- 
gling of his child? Refine your hell 
to the utmost. Make the sensitive 
fibers of soul vibrate with endless ago- 
nies of sin and shame, and still in that 
place you call heaven, where you have 
prepared supernal joys for the sainted 
mother of that banished one, there on 
the highest gallery, next to the feet of 
Jesus himself, there, I say, will be 
found the direst hell in the heart of that 
mother, which I hope not even the 
glory of your heaven can de-humanize. 
What is the use of making a heaven 
for Robert Falconer while you have 
made a hell for his father? Robert 
and not the father knows a pain which 
Dante himself has never portrayed. 
Critics have said that Shakespeare’s 
“King Lear” is the most suffering 
character in literature, but they spoke 
from the orthodox standpoint. More 
than the tempest in the old man’s 
bosom, provoked by his own wan- 
tonness, must have been the _ holy 
anguish in the loving heart of 
Cordelia, whose own great wrongs 
were promptly lost in the divine vicari- 
ousness of love.. Though she “seemed 
a soul in bliss” and he “ bound upon a 
wheel of fire,” yet she knew, not he, 
the divine anguish of the cross. 


“ Was this a face 
To be opposed against the warring winds ? 


To stand against the dread deep-bolted thun- 
der, | 

In the rnost terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, cross-lightning? * * * 

* * * Mine enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood 
that —~ 


Against my fire; and wast thou fain, poor 
father, 


To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn, 
In short and musty straw? Alack! alack! 
"Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
liad not concluded all.” 


Here then is our final overthrow of 
this atrocious doctrine, this reminiscence 
of primitive man, this relic of barbaric 
thought, this survival of the Saurian 
age in theology. 

Go tell those preachers that, though 
they may put the brimstone out of their 
hell and smother the flames with mod- 
ern dampers and improved flues, they 
can not put out the fire of love in a 
mother’s heart or extinguish the anx- 
ious concern in a loving soul; and if 
they can build a wall high enough to 
exclude the sinners and unreclaimed 
from the light of God, they cannot 
build the shining ramparts of heaven 
so high but that the sainted souls will’ 
soar above them, for they have wings, 
and they will fly like spotless doves 
into the darkness of the lowest pit, car- 
rying there the light of God’s love. If 
hell is anywhere, it will be in the aban- 
doned ramparts of the crystal realm, 
and heaven will be in the murky place 
of woe, where, with scorched dawg 
like the robin in Whittier’s poem, 
Christly souls will be laboring toreclaim 


relieve the mental anguish of the out- : 


wayward souls, to preach the gospel 
to sin-sick spirits. | ar 
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| Hotes from the Hild. 


Boston.—Rev. Dr. Hedge has the 
past week continued improving in 
health, and Rev. H. W. Foote is now 
more comfortable than he was a week 
ago. 

—Rev. A. M. Knapp will arrive in 
Boston from Japan just about the open- 
ing of anniversary week, 

—In several church buildings there 
are held again this week public meet- 
ings, to promote the general vote April 
22, 0n the adoption of the prohibition 
amendment. 

—About half our parishes have con- 
tributed this year to the A. U. A. 
treasury. Secretary Reynolds now so- 
licits prompt contributions from others 


of the two hundred parishes, inviting 


even small donations. 

—Professsor J. H. Allen purposes on 
Monday next to address the Ministerial 
Union on “The Future of Unit- 
arianism.” 

— A dollar concert will soon be given 

in the Hebrew Synagogue (late church 
of Doctor Hale) by the choirs of 
several Unitarian churches, for the 
benefit of their Union Industrial School. 
The use of the Synagogue is a gift. 
Many Hebrew children are pupils in 
that school. 
Another public meeting. of the Unit- 
arian Church Temperance Society was 
held last Sunday evening at King’s 
Chapel. 

—Rev. William P. Tilden prefers to 
return to his home, near Boston, after 
his six month’s service preaching in 
Wilmington, Del., rather than accept 
the invitation to become permanent 
pastor there. 

—“Unitarianism Among the Masses” 
will be discussed at the next meeting of 
the Monday Club. Several of our 
country conferences are discussing the 
same form of missionary work. Indeed 
all our city churches have lately directed 
their charitable efforts in that especial 
direction. 


Drs Morngs, lowa.—Des Moines 
has been having a flurry of religious 
excitement. Professor Black, of the 
Christian denomination, has been 
preaching on messianic prophecies in 
the Old Testament, to. audiences of 
fifteen hundred. Brother Hunting has 
reviewed his arguments briefly, but cog- 
ently and effectively,in one of the daily 
papers, and Miss Hultin has had packed 
opera houses to hear her sermons on 
“The humanity of Jesus,” ‘ What 
shall we do to be saved?” “* What shall 
we do to save the neighbor?” Brother 
Hunting writes: “ Thanks to the reviv- 
alists, the Unitarians are having a 
revival,’ and that, “ Miss Hultin is 


doing finely, throwing into her efforts — 


the magnetism of thought and personal 
presence.” He estimates that there are 
a thousand people in Des Moines who 
prefer the Unitarian or more liberal 
views of religion to the so-called 
orthodox, and who will come out on 
occasion to hear. 


QuINCY—SHEFFIELD, ILL. — Let 
who will say that this is a prosy world, 
and that sentiment and business are 
sworn foes,and speak a language unin- 
telligible to each other. We have 
before us, in the columns of a daily 
paper, a scene in a Quincy counting- 
room, which tells another story. Lewis 
J. Duncan, Unitarian minister elect at 
Sheffield, on his retirement from the 
mercantile house of Lesem & Co., with 
which he had been connected for five 
years, was the other day called down 
stairs at the store, and on his appear- 
ance, his business associates gathered in 
a circle round him, and one acting as 
spokesman for the rest, told him how 
sorry they were to lose him, how even 
the humblest among them had felt his 
manly friendship and interest, and that 
they wanted to offer him a gift that 
would be an enduring link between the 
pleasant past and the pleasant future, 
and would make him feel that they had 
a generous share in his future, as they 
had had in his past. And the “ Good 
bye!” and “God bless you!” were 
said out of hearts full of kindness and 


dress: W. H. Rifenburg, 


love. The gift was, “An elegant 
cloth-covered, antique, oak desk ” and 
‘“arattan easy chair.’ Mr. Duncan, 
acknowledged hiniself “ floored ” for 
the nonce, but rose to the occasion and 
told them that next to the time when 


he was married it was the proudest | 


moment of his life. He thanked them 
for the gift, but more for the friend- 
ship that it expressed, and said that it 
would ever be a reminder of five years 
of pleasant association with a fine lot of 
manly, courteous fellows, and at part- 
ing, he took the hand of every one with 
an earnest grip. A local paper con- 
cludes a column report of the occasion 
as follows : ‘“* No young man ever left 
any town with wishes more numerou- 
and more heartfelt for happiness, pros- 
perity and success than Lewis J. Duns 
can leaves Quincy with; and by his 
life here and his associations he de- 
serves every one of them—every single 


one!”’ 


CHARLESTON. 8S. C.—Rev. E. C. 
L. Browne preached a Lenten sermon 
recently, which was reported in the 
Charleston papers. We glean for this 
page the concluding words of our fel- 
low-worker in the southern fleld: “ Je- 
sus came ‘that we might have life 
more abundant.’ And for this cause 
God comes anew in every spring year. 
An expectant, crescendant, outbursting 
nature calls to the soul of man to look 
up and rejoice; to hope, believe and sing ; 
to forget those things that are behind, 
and reach forth unto those things that 
are before, and bless the power that is 
so preparing for the festival of the 
resurrection, 

The sermon closed with an original 
poem, of which these are the last three 
verses: 

“Comes so, my heart, the crescent power 

Into thy being and thy life? 
Breathe the fresh gales of God’s high hour 
Upon thy paltry love and strife? 

“Rise up, O heart, rejoice and sing! 

Cast off old care, and doubt, and fear; 
Thy life, like earth’s, receives its spring; 
Behold, God’s lentening days are here! 
“ Go forth in newness and in might; 
Shed brightening rays on all life’s ways! 
More love, more light, more truth, more 
right, 
Give lentening praise to lentening days!” 

Wicuita, Kas. — The Unitarian 
women of Wichita are showing them- 
selves alive and in earnest. 
they held an afternoon meeting, at 
which 


there were gleanings from 
“Robert Elsmere,’ readings from 


Emerson, and Theodore Parker, field 
notes from UNiry and the Unitarian. 
a paper entitled, “The Unitarian 
Church at Wichita: What can we do 
to further its growth!” by Miss Mathis, 
and a general discussion. Miss Mathis’ 
paper showed a deep appreciation of 
the best things in Unitarianism. and a 
fervent desire to spread the glad tidings. 
The church is blest indeed where such 
devoted women rally round it. 


LA Porter, INp.—A sermon of 
Rev. Jay Belknap, entitled “Some 
Religious Motives,” has been issued in 
pamphlet form. It is a simple, manly 
statement of the true motives of a re- 
ligious life,and an earnest summons to 
the church at La Porte to put forth its 
utmost efforts to realize its own ideals 
and disseminate its principles. Mr. 
Belknap, who has but recently joined 
our fellowship, is proving himself an 
able and earnest minister of the new 
dispensation of truth. God speed his 
work in La Porte! 


SAN FrRANcisco,CAL.—The Chann- 
ing auxiliary of the First church, San 
Francisco, is doing good work, by send- 
ing religious literature to mining and 
lumber camps. The auxiliary is a 
woman’s organization with rol mem- 
bers, and during the year expended 
$665.35, leaving a balance of $224.16 


on hand. 


Hoxsart, Inp.—Twenty-five copie 
of the “Hymn, Tune and Service 
Book for Sunday-schools,” published 
by the Americar&U nitarian Association 
in 1871, are wanted at Hobart. Can any 
one of our schools, east or west, suppl 
the need of this missionary post? Ad- 
obart, Ind. 


Recently 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Rev. J. Leonard 
Corning continues his Sunday evening 
lectures through March, the topics as 
follows: * The Despair and Hope Con- 
cerning Human Nature:” “The Foot- 
steps of Jesus” (illustrated); The 
Atonement—Old and New;”’ * Heaven 
and Hell.” 


KALAMAzOO, Micu.—Miss C. J: 
Bartlett preached March 3, morning 


|and evening, to the Unitarians of this 


flourishing town. In the evening the 
house was full, and standing room oc- 
cupied. 


ALTON, ILL.— Rev. Henry D. 
Stevens, of Moline, has accepted a 
call to the Unitarian Church at Alton, 
and expects to assume his new duties 
April 1. 

CHAMPAIGN, IntLt.—Rev. H. D. 
Stevens, of Moline, was in Champaign 
recently, lecturing and preaching, and 
reports an interest in the meetings that 
“ ought to be made permanent.” 


DAVENPORT, lowa.—The Post Of- 
fice Mission Committee of Davenport 
were recently invited to report their 
work before an orthodox church gath- 
ering. 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpITor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 - year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for 10 cents. Single-copies, 5 cents. 


Tur Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Person3in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Associaticn—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman's TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unrry to one address 
one year for $2.10. ; 
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’ 
BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 
a a a) A 
CHICcCacOo CorseET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 
BY THE BEST 1(\) 
American Authors. 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 
Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 
CENT pays for the FARMERS’ 

ORD, (illustrated) one year, and 

RECORD 

which goes whirling all over the United States, an 
you will get hundreds of samples, circulars, books, 
agents. It is but a small investment which pays well. 

List sent to each answering this. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
1()0) ORIGINAL STORIES 
*For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
a list of five story readers and ten cents. Ad 
in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
your address prin in the AGENTS’ 
newspapers, magazines &c.,from those who want 
Record Pub, Ce., Muncie, Indiana. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or e8s. ries. 
The boys are members of the family. rick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


EMOIR of the late Rev. William S. Balch, by 
A Rev. H. Slade. 1 volume, 12mo, $1.50, post 
paid. Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


POULTRY SUEDE (complete) and our 60¢ 
15e. RBUBRAL C 


Columbus, O 


wontaiy 5 months on trial, 


Charles H. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications, 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress. Old subscribers to Unity whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers who send not 
less than a dollar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the meé prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail. 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel 
** terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune.] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals, 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 3§ cents, 
postage 7 cents, 5 

Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,’’ 
Cloth, 12mo,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 9 cents, 4 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medixval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’’’ Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 ccnts, 
postage § cents. 


Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents, 


The Sailing of King Olaf and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘** We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 

Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning, 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised, Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling,” [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents 

The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 

anization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminating in Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M.,M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 515 pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retail $4.50, met $2.25; half 
morocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Expressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 

The pment ates 4 of Price and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents ; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by Willian C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. highth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 

ilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents, 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail so cots, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend cf Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
1i8mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

nity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”? [Light, London.] Cloth, Svo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered. in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M, Henrotin, Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16mo., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mm0., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father. ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Vany 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mmo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net So cents, postage S$ cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By. Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticsm of Henry ae 
‘Progress and Poverty,” and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.’’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. : 


The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘“ One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, "By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage § cents. 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H., 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 

Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of progressive orthodoxy. 
By ‘che Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
By 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


March 30, 1889 


UNITY. 


Ghe Home. 


HOME GIRLS, 


The girls that are wanted are home girls, 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 

That fathers and brothers can trust to, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that. are fair on the hearthstone, 
And pleasant when nobody sees; 

Kind and sweet to their own folk, 
Ready and anxious to please, 


The girls that are wanted are careful girls, 
Who count what a thing will cost; 

Who use with a prudent, generous hand, 
But see that nothing is lost. 


The girls that are wanted are girls with hearts; 
They are wanted for mothers and wives; 
Wanted to cradle in loving arms 
The strongest and frailest of lives. 
—Hxchange, 


| A QUEER OHUROH. 

A few weeks ago I was in a Chinese 
church, and as it was so different from 
anything I had ever seen before, I am 
going to tell you about it. It was a 
church for Chinamen, and it was called 
a Joss-House, because Joss is their name 
for God. <A balcony, gay with Chinese 
lanterns, extended across the front of 
the building, which was three stories 
high and looked more like a theatre 
than like achurch. I believe the two 
lower stories were used as a_ hospital 
and as a home for the priests; at any 
rate we had to climb to the third story 
before we came to their place of wor- 
ship. Here we found “Joss,” an ugly, 
wooden idol, life-sized, gorgeously- 
dressed, and sitting in state on the high 
altar, Before the altar a carpet was 
spread, and there the Chinaman comes 
to offer his prayers. In his hand he 
holds two pieces of wood, round on 
one side and flat on the other. After 
saying his prayer, he drops these on the 
carpet, and according as they fall he 
knows whether or not the prayer is 
answered. If both sticks fall on their 
flat side, the omen is very bad; if one 
falls on the flat, the other on its round 
side, his prayer is granted; if both fall 
on their round sides it is a sign of being 
partly granted. 7 

Another way of praying is by means 
of small strips of red paper on which 
the prayer is printed and then pinned 
to the wall near the door, Ifa Chinese 
woman wishes for a son she sends in 
her printed slip; if a Chinaman wishes 
to send a horse or a house to some de- 
parted spirit, he cuts out an image of 
it on the slip. Fire is the means of 
communicating with heaven, so after a 
while the priest burns all these paper- 
prayers, in a handsome bronze furnace 
which stands outside the door, and thus 
they are supposed to go direct to heaven, 

On the altar, beside Joss, were im. 
ages of the Devil and his three brothers; 
a sweet-toned bell used to call the spirits 
when they are wanted, and a harsh 
drum to drive them off; incense-boxes; 
candles in red and gold papers, and 
models of sacred animals which it is 
profanity totouch. There were no seats 
in this church, for, although it is open 
at all times as a house of prayer, no reg- 
ular service is held there; but along the 
walls were little stalls covered by can- 
opies, and under each hung’ a sharp 
weapon. These are to be used against 
evil spirits, if any should intrude in the 
sacred place. 

The air was smoky and stifling from 
the burning of the joss-sticks; these 
are small rolls of gum and odoriferous 
woods, about the size of a tobacco pipe, 
and their burning is supposed to be 
necessary to please Joss. I was very 
glad to get away from it myself and 
to step on to the balcony outside, from 


which I could look out over the city’s 


housetops to where the moon was 
shining on the waters of San Francisco 
Bay. It seemed very pure and peace- 
ful out there, by contrast with the 
moke and tinsel and tawdriness inside. 
1 was glad to get away, also, because 
“here was something very unpleasant in 
tthe thought that any people should 
have nothing better for a religion. Yet, 
low and poor and superstitious as it 
seems t@ us, it suits the Chinaman, and 
he is almost never known to change it; 


indeed, so faithful is he that if he dies 
in this country, his dead body must be 
sent home to China to be buried with 


protection from the departed spirits of 


his fathers, in order that his descend- 
ants may have an unbroken chain of 


the family. A. B. M’M. 


OnE of the “Country Week” girls 
exclaimed, on seeing a water-melon 
growing, “My! I always s’posed 
watermelons grew in the water.” 


Aunoungements. 


Rev, JENKIN LLoyp Jongs_ will preach 
next Sunday morning, at I1 A. M., on “ The 
African Farm,” and at 3:30 Pp. M. will hold the 
second “ Preparatory Conversation ;” subject, 
“Christianity.” All Souls Unity Club,— 
Monday evening, ‘“ Marble Faun” section. 
The lesson wili be a study of Kenyon, fol- 
lowed by an illustration in modeling, by Sid- 
ney H. Morse, the sculptor. Tuesday, at 4 Pp. 
M., Browning section, 


KENWOOD CHAPEL, corner Lake avenue 
end Forty-fifth street, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones will speak at 8 p. M.; subject, “ The Re. 
ligion that is being Left Out.”. On Tuesday 
evening, April 2, at8 p. M., a meeting will be 
held at the same place to consider the desira- 
bility of organizing a Unity Club. All inter- 
ested friends invited. 


J. R. EFFinGer will spend Sunday with 
the Unitarians of Geneva. He will preach in 
the morning, on “ Salvation.” 


Rev. Tuos: P. Byrnes, of Geneva, will 
preach in the Third Unitarian Church, in 
Chicago, March 31. His subject will be, 
“The Tendencies to Goodin Nature and in 
Man.” 7 


A Dainty Easter Booklet. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., have just issued a 
new edition of Miss Burt’s “Seed Thoughts 
from Robert Browning.” It contains about 
forty pages of brief selections trom the poet’s 
writings, printed in handsome type on fine 
paper. ‘Those who were readers of UNITy in 
1885 will remember the story of the first issue 
of this little book. Miss Mary E. Burt, then a 
teacher in the Jones School, at the corner of 
Harrison street and Third avenue, Chicago, 
tried the novel experiment of interesting her 
children in quotations from Browning. Her 
success in this was a surprise to many, and 
this little book of quotations was compiled 
mainly from the children’s favorites. The 
present edition is issued to supply the demand 
for a pretty and inexpensive Easter gift book 
}that will contain thoughts worth presérving 
for themselves. It is bound in imitation 
parchment like “ The Faith that makes Faith- 
ful,” with a cover design by the author, 
printed in. brown ink, carrying the motto, 
‘ Why stay we on the earth unless to grow,” 
Price to UNITY subscribers 20 cents, or ten 
copies for $1.50; postage 2 cents a copy. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNITy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. | 


Burlington Route. 


Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing set amen}, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals. These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are y atall times to move 
‘farther west.’’ In the wpe A embraced by the 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri Hiver. 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the DacermEned sor. escri re phamphlet and other 
matter gi ocation an particulars concern- 
yong wn | 


, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for ottice or home 
nse and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 


to the undersigned, | 
é P. 8. EUSTIS, 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & Q, R, R. 
| Chicago, Il. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


For ‘Bronchial, Asthmatic and Pulmonary Com- 
plaints, *‘ Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES” have re. 
markable curative properties. 25c. a box. 


AG C ARPET Weavers should use Perfection 
ey Red, Blu Yel vat ie ene pt hn 
ow, =carie ‘a nati, 

Wine, and Light, Dark & Medium Brown. 


wears pd 10 cts.; 44 doz. samples, 40 cts. by mail. Ag’ts 

wanted. W. GUNMEN G & éO., Foxcroft, Maine. 

goes , cts for samples of 82 50 Pants, made 
to orde 


r, by 
J.J. FOODY & CO., Mt. Carmel, Il. 


Re DIVIDE WEALTH WITH YOU! Do 


ou want it? Send stamp for particulars. HUR- 


ed responsible parties free on application: 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character.”—Boston 
Herald. 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”—Boston 
Gazette.” 

“Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
ap by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flaver in it.."—Trmp.Leton in Hartford Courant. 
“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portiand Transcript. 3 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
nal. Itis a story which could well be given to every 
girl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
there are few grown people who will not be both 
wiser and better for reading its entertaining pages.’ 
—Boston Traveler. 

Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


READ THIS! 


We will make you a present of a building lot adjoin- 
ing one of the most promising cities of the West and 
pay the taxes on it for two years, if you will do aslight 
service for usin your town. Send us your name and 
we will write vou full particulars. Address, THE 


— 


KATE GANNETT WELLS’S 


NORTH-WEST CO., 420 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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while taking it. 


MAE SconT'S EMULSION 


U wg Tne 
WANK! "y ; { 


‘ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
lal AS MIL 


So disguised that the most 
— delicate stomach can take it. 


i FLESH PRODUCER, 
: Persons gain rapidly 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation or its class for the relief of 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 


DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


ceptions) twenty-five cents for ten. 


The Unity Short Tracts, indicated by the letters ‘*S, T.’”’, 


and Life. 


UNITY OFFICE, 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


The Unity Mission tracts, indicated by the letters ‘‘U. M.’’, cost five cents each or (with few exe 


cost 


one cent each or thirty or sixty cents a hundred copies. A full set of twenty-nine Unity Mission and 


twenty-one Short Tracts will be mailed to any address for one dollar, 


Personal Life Tracts. 


ee Bee Oe Pe ikddtind ccccdcccoce Os Ti GO 
SEUOO. DO FIPS ininic caccec cevensscce cee 
pe EB 7. ie 
**T shall not pass this way again’’...... ae 
(See, also, the Readings in ‘* Four Great Masters,” 
below.) 
Family Life Tracts. 
The Art of Married Jife............. am 8 
TO PRE FANG ok vcntinencs cece ceases ee 
Fi HORNE GR SRO DAG ic die dcinn dese duvcce - 2 
Co-Education of Husband and Wife.... U. M. 25 
Co-Education of Parent and Child...... °. 
Doctrinal Tracts, — 
The Nature of Religion:— 
Religion not Theology............... S. T. 19 
FE OREO DEO ciccccccncddvce caseee U. M. ! 
The Religion of Jesus...........--..-- - 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address... “ § 
Oe SO BROMO. oon cacacccucccsecacs 63 
The Sympathy of Religions........... = 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy...... oy 
Science and Religion:— 
WETS OF DUGIIOR ckccccisdcicoscetce BH TFT. 6 
PERG. TG, cccckcndencnnes cune U.M. 1 
"Ene. GOOWU OF FIR. . cscccncce sevens whee 
Is Scientific Basis for Religion Possible? ‘* 22 
Christianity :— 
The Religion of Jesus...........-...- 7. 2 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address... “ 8 
What is it to be a Christian?,........ ee 
Unitarianism :— 
Unitarian Affirmations..............- ho 9 
Book-shelf of the Liberal Faith....2. “ 3 
Faiths of Evolution..............-...- of 
‘© Negative and Doubting Gospel” ‘ 47 
Channing, the Man and his Message “ 8 
Channing and the Unitarian Movement * 11 
Things Most Commonly Believed To- 
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Unitarianism:— 
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(See, also, ‘‘ Four Great Masters,” below.) 
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Four Great Masters. 


Great Passages selected from their Writings, 
with Sketch of Life. 
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a i a il U. M. 19 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.....- wince U. M. 20 (also 8) 
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Miscellaneous. 


A Tract Directory (to A, U. A. and Unity 
tracts)....-.---<--. 
The Temperance Society in the Church-. 


Aut Druaaists. Scott & Bowne, New York. 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


From a Boston minister: “The new form 
of Unity adds to its attractiveness.” 


From Washington Territory: “I send five 
names, Send more slips and I will try to 
add five more, Wish I could make it five 
hundred.” 


From Ohio: “Send more blanks. 
our day of salvation.” 


From a: lonely reader in Wisconsin: “I 
am surrounded by the ‘ Tribe of Indifferents ’ 
and those who think Unity ‘no soond.’ 
Every number of UNITY to me is brimfull 
of beauty and,refreshing. A number of ar- 
ticles in this week’s issue are worth more than 
the subscription. A lady friend of mine who 
belongs to the Presbyterian church Ilkes to 
read Unity, but I do not know as she would 
dare subscribe ‘for it.” 


From a lady in Boston: “TI sincerely hope 
you may obtain a larger circulation for your 
paper. You are quite right in thinking noth- 
ing can be done to increase your list of sub- 
scribers in Boston, for we are quite over- 
whelmed with literature of every descrip- 
tion.” 


From Plymouth, Mass.: “I am much in- 
terested in the success of your paper. Will 
be glad to help for a wider circulation.” 


‘From Wisconsin: “I want to help. I know 
you will succeed. The past is proof and the 
future will be. Your friends here and every- 
where will stand by you and see you through.” 


From Ellsworth, Me.: “I think the UNITY 
much improved, I send you three new sub- 
scribers.” 


From Toledo, Ohio: “I trust you may suc- 
ceed beyond yourexpectations. I inclose two 
subscriptions.” 


From a New England minister: “I want 
the paper myself, and enjoy a great deal that 
is in it, but would rather not indorse it in the 
manner named.” [.Distributing circulars in 
the church. | 


From Dorchester, Mass.: “My mother did 
not feel well and so I have undertaken to see 
what can be done for UNITy. I send you ten 
subscribers.”’ 


From Denver: “Inclosed find names. I 
feel the necessity of having an efficient west- 
ern organ for our own good and for use in our 
Postoffice Mission: I am hoping for the 
greatest success in your undertaking.” 


From a Philadelphia lady: “I wish to tell 
you how much I appreciate UNITY in its new 
form. The weekly sermon is a great attrac- 
tion and all that was needed to increase the 
value of the paper. The spirit of Unity has 
always had my entire sympathy. I send two 
new subscribers.” 


From Florida: “My neighbors are hardly 
free enough to venture to take an _ heretical 
paper. The deadening influence of old creeds 
and indifference to anything religious that 
succeeds a dying theology have their effects 
all around us. I like your paper and the 
work it is doing.” 

From a Massachusetts minister: “I will 
gladly do what I can, but except from devoted 
liberals you can not expect much.” 


From Dubuque, Ia.: ‘I thought I could 
do nothing, but here I send new names.” 


From a western Unitarian: “ While we 
have no other feelings than those of love and 
kindness towards the: individuals connected 
with Unity, to UNiry itself we must say 
nay.” 

From an Iowa reader: ‘“ Notwithstanding 
its thin quantity, it is for me the most helpful 
paper published.” 

From the interior of Kentucky: “J am 
utterly confounded sometimes at the opinion 
that prevals among the religious people here. 
I will still try to look for openings for UNITY 
and its light.” 

From New Hampshire: “I think I will not 
take your paper. There is too much religion 
in it for me.” 

From an Illinois reader: “Iam in hearty 
sympathy with the new venture of Uniry, 
but I belong tothe ‘shut-in’ sisterhood. What 
can I do? I can continue to pay for two 
copies besides my own and then send mine, 
and acopy which a neighbor kindly furnishes, 
to those who are hungry but without means.” 

From a western minister: ‘ Will do what 
I can to increase the subscription, but do not 
look for much success. People call it a ‘min- 
ister’s paper,’ and. give me no encourage- 
ment.” 

From Boston: ‘“ UNiItTy is very attractive 
in itsnew style, size and method, We of the 
east will try to help the subscription list.” 

From a Brooklyn girl: ‘Iam not good at 
asking people for anything, even subscriptions 
to a good paper, but I send you a few names 
and hope to gain more. If at any time I can 
be of help to the Unitarians in the west, please 
let me know of it.” 

From Minneapolis; ‘I can ‘push’ a little. 
Find check inclosed. Would be glad to in- 
crease the circulation fifteen thousand instead 
of fifteen hundred,” 

From Fitchburg, Mass.: “I have taken 
Unity continuously for ten years. Have not 
the least doubt you will make up the required 
subscription. r mag 4 sympathise with the 
views of the western Unitarians represented 
by Unity, and admire the energy and the 
spirit with which you work them out.” 

From Sioux Falls, Dak,: “ We have got 
the twenty subscribers you asked for and ex- 
pect a few more. Unity is so much im- 
proved.” 
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Prom Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fuily satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. ? 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr. Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de. 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 


“ One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price [ have 
everseen. J. W. Vets, Sa. C. A. S.” 


The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 
permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: eae 


Cloth, sprinkled edges.-.............. $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges .-..............- 2 25 
Half Morocco, gilt edges ............._- 2 50 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year ...._$2 25 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year..... 2 50 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year... 2 75 

This offer is on the basis of the present sub. 
scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. If 
the price is reduced, all who accept this offer 
will receive the paper a year and a half. 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. | 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
eGe Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. , Quiney, Lilinbis- 


STANDARD BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The books in this list are not our own publications, but are books on which we are enabled 
to offer our subscribers special prices, from 30 to 60 per cent. lower than. ordinary retail 
prices. _ All the books in this list are bound in cloth, unless otherwise stated. Postage must 
be added when the books are to be sent by mail, but subscribers living within 500 miles of 
Chicago can save money by ordering four or five dollars worth of books at a time and having 


them come by express. 
extra expense of opening accounts. 


Prices are for cash; our margin of profit is too small to pay the 
On most books ot advertised by us we can give our 


subscribers a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail prices. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
Separate volumes on Herodotus, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus, Soph o- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 26 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 


The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 


12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, €o0 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

The Thoughts or 
Aurelius Antoninus, 
cents, 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell. 
25 cents, postage 6 cents. | 

Judaism. on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H. Berkowitz, D. J., 50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
12mo0. $2.50, postage 39 cents. ‘ 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté. 25 cents, 
postage 8 cents. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People. By 


the Emperor Marcus 
25 cents, postage 6 


Howard N. Brown, 220 pages, 34 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 
Bunyan’s_ Pilgrim’s Progress. 15 cents, 


postage 3 cents, 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. : 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.c0, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

The Life of William Ellery Channing, by 
his nephew, William Henry Channing. Oc- 
tavo, 729 pages, 78 cents, postage 22 cents. 

The Chicago Tribune Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 18mo., 320 pages, 10 cents, postage 4 
cents. s | 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe, 
12mo., 318 pages, 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 


age 25 cents. 


Dickens’ Complete“W orks in eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

The King’s Daughters, a Romance. ° By 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, 12mo., 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5 00, postage 80 cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great. 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage g cents. 

A complete Dictionary of Synonymns and 
Antonymns. By Samuel Fallows, 16mo., 511 
pages, 65 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo. volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 80 cents, 
postage 10 cents. : 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage g cents. 


Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 


lete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
eiesker $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage gy cents. : 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 
20 cents, postage § cents. 

Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 


Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 


cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 


$3:75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of. 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. | 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas, 
age § cents. 

_ Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 

cents, | 
Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 


20 cents, .post- 


25 cents, postage § 


.1370 quarto pages, $2.50, postage 30 cents. 


Locke on. the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. | 

Is Life Worth Living? By W.H. Mallock, 
38 cents, postage 42 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 7 

MilJl’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3 cents, | 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. | 

The Religions of the World. By Vincent 
L. Milner. Volume I, r2mo., 318 pages, with 
steel portrait of Martin Luther, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. Volume II., 286 pages, with 
steel portrait of Jonathan Edwards, 39 cents, 
postage I1 cents. - 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage g cents. 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works, t2mo., 
67 cents, postage 13 cents. Paine’s Political 
Works, same form and price. 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard | 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. | 

-Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents. 

The Jews since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. | 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By William J. Potter. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 
427 pages, retail $2.00, net $1.30, postage 15 
cents. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19 cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. . 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume without illustrations, 70 cents, 
postage 1§ cents. 

Prescott’s Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half.morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven’ Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2 40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
voluthes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane Sources, 40. cents, post- 
age Scents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

‘Roget’s Thesaurus, cloth go. cents, half 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. a 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 

John Ruskin’s complete works, 12 volumes, 
fully illustrated,:$11.50, must go by express. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents. each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, postage § cents. 

Science Essays, five. essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 


gilt top, f2 volumes, $6.00, must go by.ex- 


press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.00, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 84 cents a dozen. | | 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc.; one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

. Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
12 cents. | ee 

Thackeray’s Complele Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight. 18 pounds. - : : 

. Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. | Be 


a 


Do not send postal orders payable to UN1Ty or any of its editors, as this only causes 


annoyance, 


The best, cheapest, safest and most convenient form of remittance is a money 


order, which can be obtained at any American, United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo ex- 

press Office, payable to Charles H. Kerr & Co. If these cannot be obtained, send a bank 

draft or a postal order, as postal notes are no safer than currency. - =i 
Address all business letters regarding UN1Ty or the purchase of books to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


